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Subject:     "PEACHES."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home "Economics,  U.S.D.A. 


And  now  about  peaches  —  Georgia  peaches,  Carolina  peaches,  and  the  rest 
that  come  along  this  time  of  year  in  "bushel  "baskets  and  by  thousands  of  car- 
loads.    Georgia  has  been  shipping  for  several  weeks,  and  now  the  Carolinas  are 
coming  on  the  market,  too.    Peach  crops  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  East  Tennes- 
see, the  Ozarks,  Southern  Illinois,  and  Indiana  are  coming  along;  also  the  West 
Coast  peaches  which  keep  the  western  fruit  stands  supplied  and  the  California 
canneries  busy. 

The  latest  districts  have  lighter  crops,  but  from  nov;  on,  with  the  home- 
grown peaches  that  will  keep  coming,  there  should  be  plenty  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  or  dinner,  and  plenty  more  to  can,  dry,  preserve  and  pickle  for  next 
winter. 

That's  a  pleasant  thought,   isn't  it?     I  suppose  we  have  few  fruits  more 
generally  popular  than  fresh,  juicy  peaches  ripened  on  the  tree.    And  this 
luscious  fruit,  you  know,  also  does  its  bit  toward  a  healthful  diet.  Peaches 
contain  the  vitamins  B  and  C;  yellow  peaches  also  furnish  vitamin  A. 

Peach  history  goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  in  the  history  of  these 
United  States.     Peach  stones  were  among  the  seeds  which  the  Governor  for  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  ordered  in  1629.     But  as  it  turned  out,  Georgia,  the 
last  of  the  13  original  settlements,  became  the  greatest  peach-growing  state 
of  them  all. 

How  to  use  this  year's  crop?    Well,  you  probably  have  many  of  your  own 
favorite  peach  recipes.     Perhaps  the  best  way  to  eat  peaches  is  just  as  they 
are  —  the  ripe  fruit,  plain  or  sliced  and  served  with  cream.     That's  the  way 
to  get  full  flavor  and  food  value.     By  the  way,  of  course,  you  know  that  to 
keep  peaches  from  turning  dark,  as  they  do  on  exposure  to  the  air,  you  slice 
them  just  before  serving. 

Among  the  favorite  peach  desserts,  we  have  peach  shortcake,  peach  pie, 
peach  ice  cream,  and  peach  cobbler.     If  you  only  have  a  few  fresh  peaches  to 
go  around  the  family,  you  can  "stretch"  them,   so  to  speak,  by  serving  them  in 
a  gelatin  mold,   or  in  peach  tapioca,  or  in  a  peach  cake  made  with  slices  of 
peaches  like  sliced  apples  in  Dutch  apple  cake. 

But  what  I'd  like  to  mention  particularly  today  is  this  matter  of 
canning  peaches,  because  they  happen  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  and  best  fruits 
to  can,  or  to  preserve,  or  even  to  pickle. 
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Here's  the  way  the  canning  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  can 
the  peaches  that  come  into  their  kitchens. 

They  say,  first,  that  only  sound  fruit  gives  good  results.     And  they 
believe,  if  you  also  want  uniform  results,  you'll  grade  your  fruit  "both  for 
size  and  some  degree  of  ripeness.     Then  wash  each  peach  thoroughly.     To  peel 
peaches,  immerse  them  in  boiling  water  for  about  a  minute  until  the  skins  will 
slip  easily,  then  plunge  them  at  once  into  cold  water  for  a  few  seconds.  Now 
remove  the  skins,  cut  the  peaches  in  halves,  and  discard  the  pits.     To  prevent 
discoloration  of  the  fruit,  drop  the  prepared  halves  into  a  weak  salt  solution 
containing  1  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a  auart  of  water.     If  you  are  canning  a  bushel 
or  more  at  a  time,  or  if  you  are  using  certain  firm  varieties  of  clingstone 
peaches  difficult  to  peel,  you  may  need  to  hasten  the  peeling  process  by  using 
a  lye-solution  instead  of  hot  water.    But  this  requires  considerable  care  and  a 
good  deal  of  rinsing  afterward. 

You  can  pack  peaches  in  the  jar  raw,  but  you  get  a  better  pack  if  you 
first  simmer  the  fruit  4  to  8  minutes  —  not  long  enough  to  soften  them.  Pack 
them  while  hot,  placing  the  pieces  pit-side  down  in  overlapping  layers.  Fill 
up  the  containers  with  hot  sirup;   seal  them;  put  them  in  boiling  water.  Then 
process  them  —  that  is,  keep  them  boiling  for  15  minutes  if  you  live  in  an 
altitude  of  1000  feet  or  less.     Higher  altitudes  require  longer  processing. 

The  sirup  you  use  in  the  jar  may  be  thin  or  medium,  as  you  please.  Put 
in  one  cracked  peach  pit  for  every  quart  of  sirup.     That's  for  flavor.  Boil 
for  five  minutes  and  strain. 

Many  times  lately  the  request  has  come  in  for  a  good  recipe  for  pickled 
peaches.     I'm  about  to  answer  this  request  by  giving  you  pickling  directions 
that  come  straight  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ingredients?    Five.     Here  they  are:     8  pounds  of  peaches  4  pounds 

of  sugar  2  quarts  of  vinegar  8  two-inch  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon  

whole  cloves.     There  are  the  ingredients.  (REPEAT) 

Now  to  use  them.     Select  firm,  white  peaches  for  pickling  —  preferably 
clingstones.    Wash  them  well.     Remove  the  thin  skin  with  a  sharp  knife.  Stick 
2  whole  cloves  in  each  peach.     Now  cook  the  vinegar,  cinnamon  and  sugar  together 
for  10  minutes  —  or  until  the  sirup  is  fairly  thick.    Add  the  peaches.  Cook 
them  gently  until  tender,  but  not  broken,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  sirup  all 
night.     In  the  morning,  drain  the  sirup  from  the  peaches  and  pack  the  fruit  into 
sterilized  jars.     Boil  the  sirup  rapidly  until  thick.     Pour  it  over  the  peaches 
in  the  jars.     Seal,  label,  and  store  in  a  cool  place.    Allow  the  pickled  peaches 
to  stand  several  weeks  to  develop  flavor  before  serving  them. 

By  the  way,  here's  an  economy  point.     The  peach-pickle  vinegar,  left 
after  you  have  used  the  peaches  from  it,  comes  in  handy  in  many  ways  around  the 
kitchen,  so  don't  throw  it  away.     You  can  use  it  on  grapefruit  or  on  melon 
balls.     You  can  also  use  it  in  French  dressing  for  fruit  salad  or  in  mayonnaise 
in  place  of  other  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 


